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New South 
Notes 


The Richmond News Leader, once 
in the massive resistance camp, now 
concedes that public schools must 
be retained in some areas. However, 
the News Leader still insists that 
private schools can become ade- 
quate substitutes for public schools 
in such areas as Prince Edward 
County, Va. An editorial from the 
newspaper, reprinted in this issue, 
attempts to show why private schools 
can be substituted for public schools 
in Prince Edward and why they are 
not adequate substitutes in other 
areas. 

Since this editorial appeared in 
the News Leader, however, the 
Prince Edward County Board of 
Supervisors has adopted a budgei 
calling for a $2.40 tax increase to 
raise about $270,000 for “educational 
purposes.” The county’s tax rate was 
$3.50 per $100 when it decided to 
abandon public schools. At that 
time, the rate was reduced to $1.60 
to enable its citizens to support the 
private schools. Now, according to 
The Virginian-Pilot, to “raise the 
money for educational purposes the 
tax rate has been tentatively in- 
creased to $4.” 

This appropriation will make 
available for “educational purposes” 
$100 in county funds for each of the 
county’s school children. In addition, 
each child is eligible for $150 in 
state money which will make a total 
tuition grant of $250 for each child. 
However, the question will then 
arise as to whether the private 
school is indeed private. 

And The Virginian-Pilot said, “So 
in the midst of its cumulative 
troubles, Prince Edward continues 
to search for a substitute for the 
public school system it abandoned. 
Tt will not find any.” 
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The South’s 





Potential and Responsibility 


For National, World Leadership 


By Tilman C. Cothran 
Chairman 
Department of Sociology 
Atlanta University 


A Hungry Club Address 


Since World War II, the United States 
has been forced into a position of con- 
tinued prominence in the area of world 
leadership. This is mainly true because 
our country is recognized by many to 
be the only nation with sufficient power 
to resist possible Russian domination 
of the world. Americans have enjoyed 
a position of world leadership in 
science, in technology, and in material 
comforts for such a long period of time 
that the successful launching of Sputnik 
I and the Russian moon shot came as 
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shocking revelations to many of us. This 
severe challenge to our scientific as- 
cendency has placed the twins of science 
and technology into their proper per- 
spective in the total scheme of things. 
No longer can we expect io receive re- 
spect and deference from the unde- 
veloped nations of the world as a con- 
sequence of a superior scientific tech- 
nology. No longer can we expect millions 
of politically uncommitted peoples to 
accept democracy simply because we 
proclaim from a position of power that 
it is superior to any other political doc- 
trine. 

Unfortunately, American leadership 
in world affairs gains its legitimacy 
mainly from a position of power derived 
from economic, military, and scientific 
pre-eminence. We need to supplement 
our leadership which is based on eco- 
nomic and military dominance with a 
leadership based equally as well on the 
demonstration that democracy can be 
achieved in a nation composed of many 
races, creeds, and nationalities. In other 
words, we need to strengthen our leader- 
ship of power with a leadership of out- 
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standing accomplishments in democratic 
living. An America which sincerely 
lives up to its noble ideals and which 
maintains its position of power could, in 
a short period of time, prove to the 
peoples of the world the intrinsic supe- 
riority of democracy over Communism. 

America can gain the initiative in 
world leadership if we have the courage 
to make democracy a meaningful way 
of life by removing the gap between 
democratic ideals and national and local 
practices, You know the story of our 
failures in democratic living, for the 
newspapers carry it daily. 

While Russia was gloating over the 
success of putting a satellite into orbit, 
America was not only losing scientific 
prestige but was at the same time being 
embarrassed by the undemocratic be- 
havior at Little Rock, Arkansas, by 
violence in other areas of school de- 
segregation, by unpunished lynchings, by 
the sneak bombing of homes, churches 
and synagogues, by the refusal to allow 
thousands of Negroes the privilege of 
voting, and by resistance to the Federal 
Civil Rights Commission designed sim- 
ply to study voting irregularities. 


Democracy Detriment 


These undemocratic and unchristian 
practices are detrimental to the cause 
of democracy in spite of protestations 
to the contrary. Listen to what two 
persons of world renown have to say 
relative to the hiatus between demo- 
cratic values and behavior practices. 
First, in a recent Associated Press re- 
lease from Butterworth, Malaya, Prime 
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Minister Tengku Abdul Rahman said 
that he plans to bring up in the United 
Nations “the American color bar issue.” 
Second, in an address at the 15th An- 
nual Dinner of the Alfred E. Smith 
Memorial Foundation, Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller of New York warned: “The 
world has become too close for any 
nation to seek safety in preaching one 
thing, while practicing another. The 
United States cannot win respect and 
trust of black men in Nigeria or Ghana 
until we have honored the citizenship 
of Negroes in Georgia or Alabama. Nor 
can it stir the hopes of slum dwellers in 
Calcutta or Jakarta, if cities here are 
too lazy or fat to clean their own slums 
or if the economic growth of America 
slows or falters.” Can anyone honestly 
and logically doubt the fact that Ameri- 
can discrepancies between democratic 
ideals and practices vitiate its world 
leadership potential? Positively stated, 
an unfettered democracy in America 
would give our country a leadership of 
democratic achievement quite independ- 
ent of economic, technological and mili- 
tary power. 

How can America bolster its power- 
prestige leadership with achievement- 
prestige leadership, you may ask? This 
is a difficult question, but we shall 
make bold and humbly offer some sug- 
gestions by which America can become 
truly great and concomitantly establish 
democracy as a way of life safe and 
secure from the competition of Com- 
munism. In the first place, the South’s 
leadership potential involves the un- 
paralleled opportunity of giving to this 
country a prestige of leadership based 
on achievements in democracy and the 
Negro is the South’s greatest asset. 

The South can project America into a 
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phenomenally advantageous position in 
the struggle for the hearts and minds of 
men by simply changing its basis of 
segregation from that of racial cate- 
gories to that of individual merit. Such 
a change would make race relations 
consistent with democratic and christian 
doctrine. It would not revolutionize race 
relations or the Negro’s relative status 
for there would not be a gigantic rush 
of Negroes for certain jobs, or for 
houses in certain neighborhoods. Cen- 
turies of slavery and subsequent “legal” 
segregation have provided the Caucasian 
race with economic, educational, social, 
and cultural advantages that cannot be 
eradicated overnight. Such a change 
could only mean that _ individual 
Negroes who have acquired certain 
skills and abilities would have an equal 
opportunity to make a contribution to 
the greatness of this country. It would 
further mean that the enormous amount 
of southern economic resources and in- 
tellectual energies employed to resist the 
changing tide of human relations could 
be employed in socially useful en- 
deavors for the good of mankind. 


Fresh Look 
Speaking on this point before the 
Southern Economics Association in 


Jacksonville, Florida, on November 20, 
Dr. William H. Nicholls, Chairman of 
the Department of Economics at Van- 
derbilt University, said “If the South 
could at last take a fresh, honest and 
hard-headed look at the race problem, 
the gains which would accrue to the 
region would extend far beyond matters 
of race. For race has so shackled the 
southern mind that it has been incapable 
of accepting social responsibility for the 
general welfare or of organizing com- 
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mon efforts for common benefit in other 
important directions as well.” If the 
South should heed the advice of this 
southern educator, much of the bitter- 
ness among men and the warping of 
Negro and white personalities by racial 
hatred would gradually «dissipate and 
once again great Southerners would 
have an equal opportunity at becoming 
nominated and elected President of the 
United States. 


Potential Weapon 


Thus, the elimination of race as a 
status category is the South’s greatest 
potential weapon against the spread of 
the idea of Communism. According to 
Mr. Charles Anderson, a member of the 
United States Delegation to the United 
Nations, speaking before the National 
Council of Negro Women’s Convention 
last month, “Southerners in America 
must be made to realize that people of 
this country need the friendship of 
darker peoples around the world. Last 
year there was developing in the U. N. 
a strong Asian-African bloc. But the 
Africans have become so bitter against 
discrimination that they are now moving 
farther away from the Asian group 
which is not working as rapidly as the 
Africans feel they should to abolish 
discrimination.” The South’s potential 
for national and world leadership is 
inextricably interwoven into the realiza- 
tion that peace cannot be certain until 
all men in this country have obtained 
first-class citizenship without regard to 
race, creed or color. 

In order to elevate individual merit 
and worth to a lofty position in our 
hierarchy of values, in order to properly 
recognize the dignity of the human per- 
sonality, the first essential step that 
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must be taken by the South is to com- 
pletely eradicate all legal barriers that 
prescribe racial interaction. To pro- 
claim that legal segregation cannot be 
removed until the southern mind has 
been sufficiently educated or oriented 
for change represents a gross misunder- 
standing of the processes of social 
change. The gradualism of education 
in race relations requires the millenium 
and this is more time than the march of 
world events will allow the Western 
Nations in the struggle against Com- 
munism. We are simply suggesting that 
the experience of interracial association 
on the basis of equality is a far more 
potent force for changing attitudes than 
intellectual exhortation and that if there 
is urgency in the need to change the 
southern mind about race in the interest 
of world peace, then changing the south- 
ern institution of segregation, the social 
milieu in which the southern mind 
emerges, is the most efficacious method 
known to the social scientist. 


Individual Merit 


The second essential step for recogniz- 
ing individual merit vis-a-vis racial 
status is that the southern archaic stereo- 
typed conceptions of Negroes must be 
modified through democratic interracial 
relations. Many Southerners still define 
Negroes in terms of stereotypes de- 
veloped during slavery and reconstruc- 
tion. Within the past forty years there 
has been an enormous cultural, educa- 
tional, and economic differentiation 
among Negroes in the United States. 


Yet, there are some Southerners, even in 


high positions, still viewing Negroes 
categorically in terms of archaic popular 
theories and deluding themselves into 
believing that they know and under- 
stand the Negro mind. Recently, Mr. 
Everett Tucker, Chairman of the Little 
Rock, Arkansas, School Board, ex- 
pressed shock and emotional discon- 
certion over the Negro’s refusal to 
docilely accept the School Board’s plan 
of pupil placement. Had there been 
adequate communication between Negro 
and white leaders or had there been 
Negroes on the School Board, there 
would have been an awareness that 
Negroes no longer accept the paternalism 
or benevolence of whites as their share 
of democracy; they seek the same rights, 
opportunities, and privileges accorded 
any other citizen—no more and no less. 
The case of Mr. Tucker illustrates the 
dire need for many Southerners to 
change their outmoded stereotyped con- 
ceptions of Negroes. It illustrates that 
if the South is to exercise its responsi- 
bility to the nation and ultimately to the 
world, it can do so only through the 
acceptance of Negroes as equal partic- 
ipants in democracy. It illustrates that 
Negro thinking must be admitted or at 
least heard on the policy-making levels 
in the various communities throughout 


the South. 


The third essential step that must be 
taken by the South and the nation as a 
whole in order to realize our leadership 
potential is to change our concept of 
education. It may come as a shock to 
many of you to hear a teacher admit 
that American education is characterized 
by many tragic failures. These failures 
of education have been cogently stated 
by Mr. Ralph McGill in his editorial of 
November 4, 1959. He writes: “There 
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has been for some time an admission 
that we have not done too well in 
establishing a set of national values. 
Our manners and disciplines are second 
rate. Our undisciplined juveniles, a crop 
larger than that of any other country on 
earth, testify eloquently to our failure. 
We deplore the godlessness of Russia 
and the regimentation of her peoples. 
Yet, we wince in the knowledge that in 
Russia women may walk alone at night 
in cities and parks and not be afraid of 
attack or robbery. 

“We are shamed by the fact that our 
educational system does not so well serve 
our objectives of freedom and the place 
of the individual in a free society, as 
the Soviet system serves the Marxist ob- 
jectives of Communism. 

“As a nation, we are suffering from 
generations of second-rate education. 
We have come to accept the lowest 
common denominator as the norm of 
our lives in teaching, learning and ex- 
perience.” 


Education Failure 


In addition to the Atlanta editor’s 
indictment of our education, let me add 
that we have failed to teach millions of 
Americans to reason and to think ra- 
tionally in the face of emotionally 
charged racial appeals of the political 
demagogue and the crass opportunist; 
we have failed to impress upon the 
minds of millions of Americans the 
priority of American citizenship over 
a nebulous racial identity; we have 
failed to reduce the ever-raging con- 
flict between our basic democratic and 
religious precepts which exist on what 
Myrdal calls the high plane of general 
morality as expressed in the American 
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Creed on the one hand and the popular 
theories, stereotypes, and superstitions 
on the other; we have been unable in 
educational circles to convince millions 
of Americans of the desirability of such 
basic values to our way of life as re- 
spect for the law, dignity of the human 
individual, and equal opportunity based 
solely on individual competence and 
merit, 


Limited View 

Our educational programs with em- 
phasis on adjustment or accommoda- 
tion have been mainly geared to a 
limited view of society. You know the 
story of “life adjustment education” and 
the story of the maluse of history to 
develop an excessive reverence for the 
past. We must accept the fact that our 
society is characterized by conflict, by 
integration, and by assimilation and not 
merely by cooperation and adjustment. 
The old educational philosophy of ad- 
justment must make room for a philoso- 
phy of conflict and for a philosophy of 
assimilation. Thus, we must educate for 
adjustability, which requires the ability 
to think and reason from personal re- 
sources in the solution of new problems. 
We must educate for integration which 
requires the ability to accept a person 
on the basis of individual worth. We 
must educate our children to face con- 
flict situations without panicking or re- 
sorting to violence, for conflict is in- 
evitable in a changing society. Most edu- 
cation today does not accomplish this. 
It is precisely at this point that the 
South has one of its greatest oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities for national 
leadership. 


Finally, the South’s potential for na- 
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tional and world leadership can be 
facilitated by freeing the lines of com- 
munication between individuals of the 
two races. By interracial communica- 
tion we do not necessarily infer in- 
creased interracial contacts. We desig- 
nate a type of communication that is 
characterized by the ability of in- 
dividual members of the distinct races 


SRC Publications 


The South and The Nation, By 
Leroy Collins, Governor of Flori- 
da, “a picture of the material ad- 
vance of the South in recent years, 
of unusual educational efforts and 
successes, of a growing but wise 
use of government, and of the 
possible return of the South to her 
early position of national leader- 
ship.” —15c 

The Church in Areas of Racial 
Tensions, by the Reverend Cor- 
nelius C. Tarplee, Associate Secre- 
tary for Intergroup Relations, Na- 
tional Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, an _ address 
given before the National Convo- 
cation of the Church in Town and 
Country in Louisville, Ky.—10c 

The Student Protest Movement, 
a Special Report prepared by the 
Research Department of the South- 
ern Regional Council with peri- 
odic updated addenda.—10c 


to imagine themselves in the place of 
those with whom they must adjust. In 
other words, how many white people 
are able or willing to put themselves 
through imagination into the position of 
the Negro and to view the problems of 
civil rights from the Negro’s point of 
view within the framework of our great 
Constitution? Negroes have been forced 
to imagine themselves in the positions 
of white people for centuries in order to 
survive. To the degree that communica- 
tion between the races improves, there 
will be greater appreciation and toler- 
ance of the viewpoints of others. 

In summary, we have attempted to 
show that the United States desperately 
needs to strengthen its leadership of 
position based on might with the leader- 
ship of democratic achievements. This 
is obviously the point at which the South 
has its greatest potential for national 
and world leadership. This southern 
leadership potential can be attained by 
judging people on the basis of in- 
dividual worth rather than on categori- 
cal racial designations. In order for 
this democratic value to emerge, it be- 
comes necessary for the South to remove 
the “Iron Curtain” of segregation that 
precludes the possibility of meaningful 
communication between the races and 
for the South to emphasize a type of 
education for psychological and intel- 
lectual readiness for conflict, for in- 
tegration, and for ultimate assimilation, 
rather than merely an education for 
adjustment to a bi-racial society. To 
the extent that the South is courageous 
enough to utilize its most salient asset, 
the Negro, in the process of making 
democracy real and vital, it can realize 
its potential and responsibility for na- 
tional and world leadership. 
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Where Private 


Schools Will Work 


The 
Richmond News Leader 


February 8, 1960 


Roy R. Pearson, the able administra- 
tor of the Prince Edward School Foun- 
dation, appeared the other day in At- 
lanta before an audience composed 
largely of members of the Georgia 
General Assembly. The wire services re- 
ported that Mr. Pearson’s review of his 
Foundation’s successful private school 
operation prompted the audience to wild 
applause. Many comments were heard 
to the effect that Georgia localities 
would follow Prince Edward County’s 
lead in abandoning public schools, in 
favor of private schools, rather than sub- 
mit to race-mixing. 

Our good friends in Georgia are go- 
ing through an apprehensive time just 
now; they face a crisis in September 
[1961, according to recent Court deci- 
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sion], especially in the city of Atlanta, 
and it is understandable that they 
would greet almost any possible solu- 
tion of their dilemma with wild ap- 
plause. When it comes to the establish- 
ment of private schools, however, we 
would urge them, on the one hand, to 
be encouraged by Prince Edward’s ex- 
perience, but at the same time, not to be 
deceived by it either. 

The Prince Edward School Founda- 
tion is a success, and none of the slurs 
of Ralph McGill or the derogatory re- 
marks of the Southern Regional will 
make it less a success, But this must be 
understood: This private school opera- 
tion is a success in Prince Edward 
County, Virginia. And where conditions 
are substantially similar, a private 
school operation reasonably could be 
expected to succeed elsewhere in the 
South. 

What are these conditions? 

First of all, Prince Edward is a small 
rural county. The number of white 
children to be educated is not especially 
large (enrollment totals 1,450 this year). 
White pupils actually were a minority in 
the former public school system. Com- 
munity sentiment, among white parents, 
was virtually unanimous in support of 
the county’s decision to abandon 
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schools; in one poll, 95 per cent of the 
white parents pledged their support to 
this course. 

Second, the white public schools that 
formerly operated in the county, while 
they were good schools, were by no 
means swanky or luxurious schools. 
They were, on the whole, rather modest 
and humble institutions, staffed for the 
most part by veteran teachers who had 
taught in Prince Edward for years and 
were an essential part of the community. 
The teachers were entirely agreeable to 
accepting positions with a private edu- 
cational foundation. 

Third, a tax situation made the financ- 
ing of the Prince Edward School Foun- 
dation a practicable matter. Formerly, 
the county’s white taxpayers were 
carrying 85 per cent of the local burden 
of operating public schools for both 
white and Negro pupils. The local tax 
rate formerly was set at a level to 
produce revenues sufficient for this pur- 
pose. When public education was aban- 
doned, the tax rate immediately was cut 
by half, and these local tax savings, 
voluntarily donated to the School Foun- 
dation, were almost enough in them- 
selves to cover the annual costs of 
educating 1,450 white children only. 

A number of other considerations 
have figured in the success of the Prince 
Edward Foundation. Because the people 
feel strongly about the segregation is- 
sue, they have been willing to accept 
some measure of hardship cheerfully. 
Local churches have made facilities 
readily available. Vigorous community 
leadership has helped the Foundation’s 


cause. The county newspaper has backed 
the Foundation wholeheartedly. 

It is the custom of some of the more 
high-flown educationists to sniff at the 
Prince Edward private schools as mere 
“make-shifts,” offering an “inferior” 
education. By the glossy standards of a 
brand new high school in Atlanta or 
Richmond, this may be true. Well? In 
the very nature of things, the rural 
counties of the South never have en- 
joyed the amenities—some of these 
amenities are very doubtful amenities— 
of elaborate gymnasia, magnificent 
shops, superb theaters, music rooms and 
the incessant “guidance” that now are 
thought to be indispensable to the urban 
high school. Such counties as Prince 
Edward have been quite content to offer 
fundamentals of learning, sound citizen- 
ship, and the personal counsel of ex- 
perienced teachers; and these essentials 
of a school can be provided as well in 
a Sunday School classroom as in the 
most luxurious marble hall. 

To summarize: Where the number of 
pupils to be taught is low, and com- 
munity spirit is high; where educational 
standards are modest, and a private 
school can be largely financed from 
local sources; where a stable teaching 
staff is available, and strong leadership 
can rely upon almost undivided support 
from the whole white community—here 
a private school operation can succeed. 
But unless these factors are present, and 
they surely are not present in the city 
of Atlanta, a “switch to private schools” 
will not work. The example of Prince 
Edward is either dreadful or inspiring, 
depending upon one’s views of the 
integration issue, but it is an example 
that usefully should be applied only to 
the right problems. 
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Grossly Unfair* 


By Guy H. Ranson 
Duke University Divinity School 


The plan of action which the white 
people are to take against the “sit down 
protest” of Negroes against segregated 
lunch counters has now become clear. 
There are two prongs to the action. 
First, Negroes are to be counseled not 
to use force and thus create racial ten- 
sions. This line has been pursued in 
editorials in the Herald, Second, pub- 
lic officials are to use all legal sanctions 
to force the Negroes to give up their 
protest. This line is recommended by 
Mr. Seawell, the state attorney general. 
Perhaps we should also say that ruffians 
are being encouraged to attack Negroes 
with physical violence. 

This plan of action is grossly unfair. 
It adopts one ethical norm for Ne- 
groes and another norm for whites. Ne- 
groes are asked to act according to pri- 
vate ethics of self-denial and by appeal 
to benevolence of the whites. Whites 
are asked to act according to political 
ethics of use of force and appeal to 
fear of the Negroes. Reinhold Niebuhr 
outlines these two types of ethics in 
“Moral Man and Immoral Society,” 
and he effectively demonstrates that 
social justice comes not from benevo- 
lence but by use of power. 

For a half century the Negroes ap- 
pealed to benevolence and waited pa- 
tiently. What happened? We gave them 
moral counsel, and we passed state 
laws and adopted customs to deprive 
Negroes of their rights as citizens and 
of their respect as human beings. We 
have now exhausted their patience. Ne- 
groes have at last come to see that if 
they are to secure justice they must find 
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power to support them. Therefore, they 
have gone to the courts. Beginning with 
the Supreme Court opinion of May 
17, 1954, against segregated public 
schools, it has become increasingly 
clear that federal law supports the Ne- 
groes. The power which they require is 
the Constitution. There should be little 
doubt but that all forms of state laws 
which aim to support segregation are 
contrary to federal law. Mr. Seawell’s 
recommendation, if followed, can end 
in nothing but delay in granting the 
rights which Negroes are asking, and 
in creating racial conflicts in the mean- 
time. 

The plan of action is blind to the 
real problem, namely the immorality 
of segregation. The Bible teaches that 
all men are made in the image of God, 
and that men are to love one another as 
brothers. Thus, Negroes are due respect 
as persons and they may demand fair 
and equal treatment in society, This is 
well recognized by many of the Negro 
leaders. 

The Negroes now confront us with 
the Constitution in one hand and the 
Bible in the other. Both federal law 
and our consciences tell us that segre- 
gation should end, and that we should 
grant Negroes their rights both as citi- 
zens of America and as members of 
the human race. Why do we not grant 
these rights gracefully and with good 
will? This course would seem to be 
wiser than granting them reluctantly 
and with bitterness. 





*Durham Morning Herald, February 25, 1960 





Highlights from Recent Literature 


New South summarizes recently pub- 
lished periodical, pamphlet, and book 
length material of interest to its readers. 
These synopses liberally paraphrase 
and condense the statements of the 
authors, although direct quotations are 
used whenever economy permits. 


Larkins, John R. “PATTERNS OF LEADER- 
SHIP AMONG NEGROES IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA,” 1959; Irving-Swain Press, inc., 
Raleigh, N. C. 60 pp. 

A study concerned with securing data 
on: (1) Negro leaders as nominated by 
a sample of Negroes representing vari- 
ous socio-economic groups; (2) Ne- 
groes considered leaders by a selected 
group of whites occupying strategic 
positions of influence; (3) the charac- 
teristics of the Negroes nominated as 
leaders by both; (4) the major issues the 
leaders consider as confronting the Ne- 
groes in North Carolina; (5) the in- 
dividual or leaders who consult each 
other concerning the major issues con- 
fronting them. 

Returned questionnaires revealed sub- 
stantial agreement on the leaders among 
Negroes, with some of the same indi- 
viduals nominated by both Negro and 
white respondents. The 
leaders however, 


aggressive 
rated high 
among those nominated by Negroes, 
while the acceptable leaders in the 


were, 


larger community were not as aggres- 
sive and vocal. From the nominations, 
27 leaders were selected for this study. 
The answers they returned provided 
extensive information on areas (3), 
(4), and (5), which form the bulk 
of this study. 

The major problem confronting the 
Negro leaders appears to be their posi- 
tion in the social, economic, and politi- 
cal structure. Negroes hold positions of 
little importance to the State’s institu- 
tional structure. Their decisions rela- 
tive to court action about segregation is 
the only one that has any serious ramifi- 
cations for the State. Their power has 
been largely derived from segregated 
patterns and_ institutions. However, 
there is a well organized, stable struc- 
ture of power among Negroes. Both the 
promise and problem to be found in 
the Negro’s attempt to change his 
position in the social structure and 
achieve equal opportunity and _ first 
class citizenship are demonstrated in 
the findings of this study. 


* * * 


Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, 
Committee on Social Issues: “EMOTIONAL 
ASPECTS OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION.” 
G.A.P., 104 East 25th Street, New York 
10, N. Y. 48 pp., 50¢ per single copy. 


An abbreviated, less technical version 


of “Psychiatric Aspects of School De- 
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segregation,” this study explores some 
of the psychological bases for the strong 
personal involvement on the part of 
those who oppose desegregation, and 
discusses the difficulties which retard 
the solution of problems connected with 
desegregation and the possible contri- 
bution of psychological principles for 
dealing with them, 

Some highlights from the section on 
“Responses of Various Groups to De- 
segregation—The Children”: It is im- 
portant, in dealing with children or 
planning new experiences for them, to 
consider the stage of emotional matura- 
tion. Group behavior will also depend 
on influences of parents and the com- 
munity. Parents and teachers need to 
learn how to differentiate between per- 
sonal squabbles, scapegoating against 
a minority group, and the initiation 
rituals to which all newcomers to 
established groups are subjected. Chil- 
dren, as well as adults, may sometimes 
use racial differences as an excuse for 
other difficulties. When a child hits at 
an opponent’s “Sensitive Spot” it is by 
no means indicative of fundamental 
racial hostility. 

The support derived from an atmos- 
phere which favors desegregation will 
help the child to free himself of preju- 
dices with which he was originally im- 
bued. However, the child may be con- 
fused because of the fact that while he 
is expected to conform to desegregated 
attitudes at school, he must conform 
to a segregated pattern in his social 
activities outside of school. Another 
source of difficulty stems from the fact 
that in some desegregated schools chil- 
dren will be thrown together who will 
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not mix because of differences in social 
and economic status. Such incompati- 
bility may be falsely explained as racial, 
whereas it is really an inherent feature 
of the public school system. 


* * * 


Vander Zanden, James W.: “THE KLAN 
REVIVAL.” The American Journal of Socio- 
logy, Vol. LXV, No. 5, March 1960, pp. 456- 
462. 

In the atmosphere of mounting ten- 
sion and resistance following the 1955 
Supreme Court implementing decree the 
Klan made its reappearance. (The 
hooded order, a reconstruction-era or- 
ganization, had previously been revived 
in 1915 and again following World 
War II, but was suppressed by 1952 
through state and federal action.) But, 
as contrasted with the citizens councils, 
its strength did not reside in the rural 
Black Belt areas of the South. It has 
been an urban phenomenon, with the 
preponderance of its strength located in 
the Piedmont of the Southeast. 

The Klan gathered slow momentum in 
1955 and 1956 but did not reach its 
peak until late 1956, 1957, and early 
1958, after which it experienced a 
sharp tapering-off. Its course has been 
different from that of the citizens coun- 
cils, whose zenith of activity came in 
the last half of 1955 and the first half 
of 1956. This paper suggests that in part 
these incongruities can be explained 
and the appeal of the Klan understood 
by examining the position which klans- 
men occupy within the social structure. 

The author has examined the occu- 
pational positions of 153 identified 
klansmen. Ambiguities regarding one’s 
position, role, and status are a marked 





Highlights 


(Continued ) 


characteristic of persons in such occu- 
pational positions. Among Mr. Vander 
Zanden’s conclusions: The klansman 
appears to have internalized both the 
success goals of American society and 
the institutionalized means for their 
realization. Thwarted in progressing 
toward the goals, he does not reject 
them, nor does he have recourse to 
socially prescribed means. He over con- 
forms to the institutionalized caste pat- 
tern of the South and to patriotic iden- 
tification with America, Finding his 
group identity ambiguous and/or his 
aspirations thwarted, the klansman can 
identify himself with something beyond 
and greater than himself—“The Invisi- 
ble Empire.” The success which was 
not forthcoming through normal chan- 
nels promises to come through the or- 
ganization and cause to which he has 
dedicated himself. The individual tends 
to evaluate his behavior according to 
the norms of the Klan rather than 
society at large; thus, impulses toward 
aggressive behavior and violence deriv- 
ing from thwarted aspirations can be 
justified by the standards of his group. 


* * * 


Hansen, Carl F., “ADDENDUM: A FIVE YEAR 
REPORT ON DESEGREGATION IN THE WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. SCHOOLS.” Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith, 515 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 32 pp. 


Enrollment Trends: Statistics which 
show extensive change in the racial 
composition have deeper meanings. The 
impoverished and destitute people of 
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our nation are forced to crowd into 
downtown city areas vacated by more 
affluent people who have fled to the 
suburbs. The residential downtown city 
has become a mecca for the econom- 
ically and socially handicapped and a 
breeding ground for the increase of 
their problems. To consider the integra- 
tion of the schools as the cause of the 
immigration of such citizens into down- 
town areas is a defect in analysis. 

Academic Standards: Since 1954, the 
effect of improved and unified instruc- 
tional services on the improvement of 
academic standards in the District of 
Columbia public schools has been both 
demonstrable and dramatic. Test results 
show a general upgrading of achieve- 
ment level since 1955. 

Behavior Standards: Serious __inci- 
dents that seem to be primarily racial 
in origin are relatively infrequent .. . 
Considering the extent of desegregation 
and the limited number of intermar- 
riages—one confirmed, two rumored— 
it is unlikely that proximity in school 
has contributed significantly to inter- 
racial marriages. The activity program 
of desegregated schools is no different 
from that in the typical school system 
anywhere in the country. A fundamental 
difficulty is felt, however, by students of 
secondary school age who attend school 
as members of Negro or white minority 
group, but cannot become associated 
with the majority group in social life 
outside of the school because of deeply 
rooted social attitudes and behavior. 

Personnel policies, school services, 
and instructional designs are also cov- 
ered in this summary of significant out- 
comes of five years of desegregation. 
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Noteworthy quotes from the press and periodicals 


“When a city is without public high schools 
for a whole year, it not only practically shuts 
off the flow of new residents, it drives out 
people who are already there. Few are the 
residents of Little Rock who did not know, 
personally, families who left for good during 
‘the trouble’ and because of it.” 

From an editorial 

in the Arkansas Gazette, 

May 12, 1960 


“Can the South afford to defy a (civil rights) 
bill which permits qualified citizens to register 
and vote without fear or intimidation? Is there 
any thoughtful Southerner who will argue 
against this right? Let the South, which cer- 
tainly believes in the right of the ballot, win 
a great victory for itself, our nation and for 
the democratic processes everywhere by hon- 
estly putting this law to work.” 

From an editorial 

in the Atlanta Constitution, 

May 7, 1960 


“The Supreme Court is the highest authority 
of the land, and I believe in adhering to their 
decision.” 
The Rev. T. M. House, 
Georgia Congress PTA Delegate, 
Quoted in Atlanta Constitution, 
April 29, 1960 
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“To close the public schools for a time would 
be unfortunate; to abolish the public school 
system would be a calamity.” 

Judge Virlyn B. Moore 

Fulton County (Ga.) Superior Court 

Quoted in Atlanta Constitution 


“We believe that all men are created by God 
as equal in His sight . . . We are committed 
to the ideal of ‘a nonsegregated church in a 
nonsegregated society,’ which . . . is the policy 
of The United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. ... We suggest that the very nature of 
our times lays a special urgency upon us all 
to find the oneness we have in Christ, and ... 
to secure equal opportunity so that brother- 
hood may be realized among Christians and 
in the larger community.” 

Drs. Herman L. Turner of Atlanta 

and Elder Hawkins of New York 

Quoted in Atlanta Journal, 

May 2, 1960 


“A new leadership is emerging among Negroes 
in the South, and it is a good leadership . . . 
Negroes must press on, but their means must 
not betray the ends. Non-violence must con- 
tinue, for it will be the quickest way to the 
objective.” 

Novelist Pearl Buck 

Quoted in Atlanta Daily World 

April 27, 1960 








The Changing South in Print! 


“New South—an excellent magazine dedicated to saving 
the South from destroying itself by clinging to the shabby myths 


of the 19th Century.” Harry W. Ernst 


Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette 





“One of the best sources for materials on the South today.” 


Current Events 





“New South . . . provides editors, students and public- 
minded citizens with timely, authentic information on develop- 


ments in the South. heey Quenity th. Chto 





“(The Council has] earned a reputation for sound, con- 
structive research and publication of factual material.” 


Atlanta Constitution 





“The Council has put out a notable series of studies in 


Southern life and needs. Christian Century 





